REMEMBERING D-DAY 


June 6, 1944. | was 16 years old and just finishing my junior year at Galesburg High School. A year later | 
would be a Seaman, Second Class, and serving as a mess cook on Naval Air Station, Dallas, Texas. The 
Second World War had dominated our three years in high school and, for the boys especially, it had 
shaped all of our plans for the future. The main issue was which military service we would join or be 
drafted into and what specialties we would hope to achieve. Most of the better students were aiming at 
technical specialties, especially the fascinating new RADAR. RADAR was mainly a Navy specialty, its use 
being at the center of action in the air-sea war in the Pacific. | was considered one of the “better 
students,” though not as achieving as the math-science types. Still, | was limited to a solid academic 
curriculum, which kept me out of courses | really wanted to take, like shop, where they turned out 
beautiful metal and wood projects and printed the school newspaper with hand-set type and hand-fed 
letterpresses. 


My big extra-curricular activity, that 1943-44 school year, was to manage the sale of “war-stamps” in the 
high school. They were 25-cent savings stamps the size of a regular postage stamps. Pasted into a 
saving book, they could add up to enough to trade for a 25 dollar War Bond. The sale of war bonds and 
stamps to help finance the “war effort” was a major activity in all American communities; and movie 
stars, returning war heroes and other celebrities went about giving fund-raising speeches at highly- 
publicized War Bond rallies. At GHS, the old-fashioned custom of buying flower corsages for dates at 
school dances was suspended in favor of corsages that the Girls’ Service League assembled out of the 
pink-colored war stamps. | sold the war stamps, accounted for the money, and deposited it in a safe in 
the principal’s office at the end of each school day. For close to 1000 students, that was a serious 
responsibility. 


As the school year of 1944 drew to a close, everyone was aware that the allied invasion of Europe was 
going to happen soon. The big question was, “When?”. In late April or early May, | had a bright idea for 
the promotion of the War Stamp sales. | called it “Dollars for D-Day,” eliciting pledges for the purchase 
of a dollar’s worth of stamps on the day that the Allies landed in France. The response was good, but 
the school year was winding down. May gave way to June, and the last day would be June 7. | was 
sweating out D-Day as nervously, | think, as the troops in the landing-craft! June 6 arrived, the radio 
announced the landing, and | spent the last day of school collecting! 


An Afterword: 


A month earlier, the lad who sat at the desk behind me in History class, being 18 years old was drafted 
into the Army. He had four weeks of basic training, landed in Normandy, was wounded twice and was 


”| 


back in Galesburg High School in September! What an incentive for the rest of us to “join up 


